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besonders interessieren. Diese mochte ich jetzt etwas eingehender behan- 
deln. Sie sind fur Preussen giltig; doch weichen die cler anderen deut- 
schen Staaten nicht erheblich von diesen ab. Ich zitiere aus W. Fries, 
Die Ordnungen fiir die Priifung, fiir die praktische Ausbildung und die 
Anstellung der Kandidaten des hoheren Lehramts in Preussen, Halle, 
1908. 

1. Zum Staatsexamen zugelassen wird nur, wer das Reifezeugnis an 
einem deutschen Gymnasium, deutsehen Realgymnasium oder an einer 
preussischen oder als vollig gleichstehend anerkannten ausserpreussischen 
deutschen Oberrealschule erworben und darauf mindestens 6 Halbjahre an 
einer deutschen Staatsuniversitat seinem Berufsstudium ordnungsmassig 
obgelegen hat. — Bei der Bewerbung um die Lehrbefahigung im Franzosi- 
sehen oder Englischen kann einem Kandidaten, welcher eine Zeitlang an 
einer auslandischen Hochschule mit franzosischer oder englischer Vor- 
tragssprache studiert oder in Landern dieser Sprachgebiete nachweislich 
neben wissenschaftlicher Beschaftigung seiner sprachlichen Ausbildung 
obgelegen hat, diese Zeit mit Genehmigung des Ministers bis zu zwei Halb- 
jahren auf die vorgeschriebene Studiendauer angerechnet werden. 

2. Prufungsgegenstande sind: 

A. In der Allgemeinen Priifung fiir jeden Kandidaten: Philosophic, 
Padagogik und deutsche Literatur; ferner fiir die Kandidaten, welche 
einer der christlichen Kirchen angehoren: Religionslehre. 

B. In der Fachpriifung nach Wahl des Kandidaten: 1. Christliche 
Eeligionslehre, 2. Philosophische Propadeutik, 3. Deutsch, 4. Lateinisch, 
o. Griechisch, 6. Hebraisch, 7. Franzosisch, 8. Engiisch, 9. Geschichte, 10. 
Erdkunde, 11. Peine Mathematik, 12. Angewandte Mathematik, 13. Phy- 
sik, 14. Chemie nebst Mineralogie, 15. Botanik und Zoologie. Dazu kom- 
men fiir diejenigen Kommissionen, bei denen Examinatoren dafiir bestellt 
sind : 16. Polniseh, 17. Danisch. 

(Fortsetzungr folgrt.) 
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By A. Kenngott, A. M., McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 



It is with no mean satisfaction that the few, but very courageous 
pioneers of the Direct Method look upon their first victor}'. It was a hard 
struggle indeed to overcome the prejudice of the great majority of old 
method teachers who did not want to be disturbed in their easy and com- 
fortable routine teaching; but now, as the Direct Method is recognized by 
all the leading high schools and by a good number of colleges and universi- 
ties, we can be proud of this victory, but, at the same time, we must not 
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think of leaving the field without having done the work fully, completely, 
and lastingly. There is still another step to be made, and the question is 
now : Should not anything that is worth while doing, be done well ? or, in 
other words, is a mixed method the only thing we are aiming at, or do we 
want the Direct Method? As long as the term "Direct Method" really 
means "Mixed Method" to most of the teachers, the victory is not complete 
and some more work must be done. It is in this sense that I have answered 
the following questions : 

Question L May the native tongue of the student be used at all in 
the Direct Method? 

I understand that a great many of the advocates of the Direct Method 
would allow the occasional use of translation, especially in cases when the 
student does not understand readily. I wish therefore to state first and 
above all, what the term "Direct Method" means to me, granting in ad- 
vance that it might not be altogether congruous with what generally is 
called Direct Method. 

Whenever I shall use this term, it will be in its literal and logical 
meaning, that is : the word a pupil is learning must connect directly the 
real object with the pupil's mental picture of it. If the pupil is shown a 
pencil for example, the German word "Bleistift" or the French word 
"crayon" as the case may be, is to be given at the same time, consequently 
the real object, in this case the pencil, the picture of it in the pupil's mind, 
and the word "Bleistift" or "crayon", respectively, must lie in a perfectly 
straight line, the step from object to the word will thus be direct, and not 
in a roundabout way through the medium of the native tongue. The same 
would be true when adjectives, numerals, things geographical or historical 
(with the aid of good maps and pictures), etc. are taught. 

This way is logically the shorter, as it is shorter and more economical 
for me to go from New York to San Francisco in a straight line across the 
continent, than it would be to go first to my native town, say in Michigan 
or Florida, and then to San Francisco. 

The term thus being understood and interpreted, the above question 
is answered. 

Question II. If no translation is allowed, what is the teacher to do, 
if the pupil does not understand? 

With the exception of a vtfty few cases, it is the fault of the teacher, 
or rather a mistake in the development, if a word comes up which cannot 
be explained to the pupil. 

The development must be perfectly systematic and logical; no new 
word should ever be introduced which cannot be explained with the voca- 
bulary already acquired, or which cannot be demonstrated, if an object, 
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either in reality or with the aid of pictures. Abstract nouns are of course 
out of their place at the beginning; with the increasing vocabulary they 
may be introduced gradually, cautiously, and in the simplest manner 
possible. 

Here is a chance for the teacher to show that the Direct Method is 
really a common sense method, and the pupil is to be trained to take always 
the nearest and most evident of several possibilities, if such are inevitable. 
The teacher, of course, must be fully equipped with a carefully prepared 
explanation which as nearly as possible excludes any misunderstanding. 
In this, the teacher's skill, his own common sense, his power to impart and 
his technique are naturally the most important factors. 

In ninety-five cases out of a hundred in which a pupil cannot under- 
stand easily an explanation, it is because the new word was not introduced 
at the proper time and under proper circumstances; in the five cases re- 
maining, it is best to drop the attempt for a while, and to take it up again 
the following day or even a week later, and as often as ma}' be necessary. 

It has often been experienced that a pupil could not possibly under- 
stand a certain word, no matter how well explained, and that days or weeks 
later, when identically the same word reappeared in an entirely different 
sentence, and under entirely different circumstances, he understood it with- 
out any difficulty. 

One of our best German proverbs is the one which every teacher in the 
Direct Method should bear in mind constantly, namely: "Jedes Ding zu 
seiner Zeit". Building up systematically, carefully and watchfully, the 
pupil's vocabulary is like building a house. Above all, or rather, to be 
exact, below all, a good, solid foundation of heavy cut stones, in our case 
the names of objects, some verbs, adjectives, etc., are required ; then more 
complicated and decorative things. Who would try to put the window-glass 
in a building which has but a few stones in its foundation and thus try to 
balance it up in the air? It would be equally foolish to attempt to bring 
abstract nouns into the vocabulary of a pupil who is making his first steps. 

Question 111. Would not translation save time in many instances? 

At a first glance it may seem so, but whosoever maintains this opinion 
is guilty of shortsightedness and misunderstanding of the situation. — 
There are two reasons which stand against such an assumption. Firstly: 
If a teacher explains a new word with other words already known to the 
pupil, these latter ones are re-enforced in the pupil's memory, and the 
time used for this process is not lost, but spent in a most helpful and much 
needed manner, as it is one of the fundamental necessities to repeat and 
revive constantly what has been already acquired. If then, the teacher 
asks, in addition to his explanation, many different questions in order to 
ascertain whether the pupil has fully understood the new word, forcing 
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him by skillful operations to use this word in his answers, he has gained 
two points in one effort, namely: he has led the pupil to understand the 
new term, and at the same time has given him an opportunity to practice 
and to refresh his vocabulary. 

Secondly : If some time has been spent in a more or less elaborate 
process of making a new word clear, it is an undeniable fact that this word 
is more firmly established in the pupiPs memory than it would be by means 
of mere translation which leaves no strong impress upon the student's 
mind. — For precisely the same reason do I remember much better a play 
which I have seen performed, than a play which I have only read; and an 
episode which I have witnessed, or in which I have been involved, will be 
ever so much better fixed in my memory than one of which I have read an 
account in the newspaper or in a storybook. 

It is clear therefore that, if I have spent more time explaining a new 
word than a translation would require, I have not only given the pupil a 
chance to practice, which is never amiss, but I have helped him to retain 
the new word much better, so that when it recurs he will not need to look 
it up a second, a third, or, as often it is the case, a tenth time in the voca- 
bulary or dictionary. — Time is thus not wasted, but saved and utilized to 
the best advantage of the pupil. 

Question IV. Aside from wasting time, could translation do real 
harm ? 

One of the very important requirements of successful language teach- 
ing is to create around the student an atmosphere which, as far as possible, 
is the one of the country of which the pupil is learning the language. If 
he is studying German for example, he must be surrounded from the first 
minute of the lesson to the last with a truly German atmosphere. To 
create such an effect outside of Germany, various means may be employed 
at the same time, the most important being that everything the student 
hears must be German, and if possible, everything he sees, also. The books 
must be entirely in German, without any English in them, the class room 
ought to be furnished abundantly with pictures, maps, and illustrations of 
all kinds which should be strongly characteristic of the respective country, 
and care should be taken that nothing remains in any other language on 
the blackboard from previous use of the class room. 

Then, if such an atmosphere is successfully established, every disturb- 
ing element must be avoided with greatest care. Every word spoken in 
English, that is, every translation, tears, for the time being, the pupil out 
of this artificially created atmosphere, and spoils its immensely beneficial 
effect; it should therefore be clear that considerable harm would be done. 

If I go to hear an opera, the stage-setting, the costumes, and above all 
the music creates an atmosphere which carries me far away from all that is 
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connected with the common daily life ; I live in the composer's world, his 
pleasures are mine, and if the master's work is executed skillfully, I am 
enveloped in an atmosphere of music and art which makes me forget en- 
tirely my own self. — Suppose, in the middle of a scene, a modern advertis- 
ing man *ould appear on the stage and offer his goods; suppose a politi- 
cian should address the audience, or the latest news of a disaster should be 
announced ; to be sure, the atmosphere would be destroyed hopelessly, and 
the effort of the artists would be spoiled as much as the effort of the 
teacher would be spoiled by introducing a translation, thus disturbing the 
atmosphere into which the pupil had worked himself more or less success- 
fully. Harm would have been done in both cases. 

Question V. Can grammar he taught in the Direct Method? 

It goes without saying that grammar in the more advanced classes can 
be taught along the lines of the Direct Method without any difficulty, the 
same as German grammar is taught in Germany, and French grammar in 
France. To use for such work imported, but of course very elementary 
grammars, is one of the best means to make the teaching of grammar in 
modern language instruction a success. When I taught French some years 
ago, I always used to great advantage : Larive et Fleury, La premiere 
Annee de Grammaire, in the second year. This is an excellent little book 
with practical and even interesting exercises. 

Thus the above question could refer only to the beginning classes, and 
I do not hesitate to say that grammar is, and can be taught right from the 
very first lesson. Not theoretical grammar, but practical grammar. — In 
the very first object lesson you give a number of nouns in two distinct 
groups in French, in three such groups in German. At the top of each 
group you will write "Masculins" and "Feminins" in one case, or "Mascu- 
lina (mannlich)", "Feminina (weiblich)", and "Neutra (sachlich)" in the 
other. This is grammar. In the second lesson you might use the demon- 
stative in your German class, and to bring out the difference in gender you 
would emphasize the "r" in dieser and jener, the "e" in diese and jene, 
and the "s" in dieses and jenes. You would then show that these are the 
same letters as in der, die and das. For this purpose I generally use col- 
ored chalk. A little later you would introduce the three forms "Positiv", 
"Komparativ", and "Superlativ", which the pupils understand readily. 
Verbs would then soon be conjugated, at least in the present tense, forward 
and backward, in the negative form, in the interrogative form, in both 
forms together, and so on. 

All this is grammar — not formal grammar, but practical grammar: 
the kind of grammar which will interest the pupils and which they will not 
fear and hate; but it will nevertheless be grammar. 



